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agitation, and to fan again into a burning flame the
smouldering embers of popular passion. One of the
indirect results of the Government's ill-advised action
was the Cato Street Conspiracy.

The conspiracy, with all its horrors, was a small
affair in itself, confined to a very limited number of
conspirators, and, until its actual outbreak, as com-
pletely unknown to the vast majority of the reform
agitators as it was to the vast majority of the general
and unconcerned public. Indeed, it is by no means
certain that there would have been any Cato Street
Conspiracy at all but for the working of the abomin-
able spy system, which was undoubtedly abetted by
the officials of the Home Office. The first information
of the existence of any such conspiracy was given to
the Home Office by a man named Edwards, who
kept a small shop at Eton. Edwards professed to
have discovered a desperate plot for the assassination
of the King's Ministers, and indeed it may be assumed
of the King himself. The story was naturally told at
once to Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary; and
Edwards was promptly taken into the pay of the
Home Office. Whether Edwards actually started
the conspiracy itself it would now be impossible to
say ; but it is certain that he and other agents of a
similar character did go about London and the
country, wherever they found discontented men, and
whisper to them of a tremendous plot to wreak
a just vengeance on the King's Ministers and to
form a starting-point for a great popular revolution.
Very few men indeed were foolish enough to be
persuaded to join this preposterous conspiracy ; but